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JEAN VALJEAN 

By Victor Hugo 

The her o-story of" Les Mis/rabies," eondensed by E?-nest Ingersoll, and illustrated by Bayard, Brion, 
De Neuville, Lix, Morin, Scott, and Valnay. 

Chapter V 

FANTINE AND THE THENARDIERS 

In the year 1817 there was a famous holiday for a 
party of four young Parisian students and their four 
sweethearts. All day they wandered, saw the sights 
and partook of the amusements of the environs of Paris, 
and had their fill of joy ; and at sunset they gathered 
for a gay little dinner at Bombarda's. When it was 
nearly time to start for home, the young men sprung 
the " surprise " which they had been promising the girls 
for a long time before, as the climax of the day's sport. 
All four went out to prepare it, leaving the young ladies 
— Favorite, Dahlia, Zephine, and Fan tine — in the restau- 
in 1817 rant awaiting some delightful denouement of the game. 

It came — a letter in which the young men bade a joyous 

and everlasting farewell to their pretty companions ! 
Favorite was the first to 

break the silence. " I don't 

care," she said. "It is a 

capital joke." 

And they burst into a 

laugh, in which Fantine 

joined. An hour later 

though, when she returned 

to her bedroom, she burst 

into tears ; she had yielded 

to Tholomyes as to a hus- 
band, and the poor girl had 

a child. 

Fantine was one of those 

beings who spring up from 

the dregs of the people. 

She was born at M. sur M.; 

of what parents ? who could 

say ? At the age of fifteen, 

Fantine went to Paris " to 

seek her fortune." Fantine 

had gold and pearls for her 

dower, but the gold was on 

her head, and the pearls in 
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her mouth. She worked for a liveli- 
hood ; and then she loved, still for the 
sake of loving, for the heart is hungry 
too. Love is a fault ; be it so ; but 
Fantine was innocence floating on the 
surface of the fault. 
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There was then a sort of pot-house 
at Moritfermeil, near Paris, kept by a I 

couple named Thenardier. Over the : -t'# 

door a board was nailed to the wall, FANTINE IN HER R00M 

and at the bottom could be read the inscription : The Sergeant of Waterloo. 

A vehicle blocked up the street in front of this house one spring evening in 
1818, the fore-part of one of those wains used for dragging planks and trunks of 
trees ; under the axle-tree was festooned a heavy chain, the centre of which hung 
rather close to the ground, and on its curve, as on the rope of a swing, two little 
girls were nestled on this evening, in an exquisite embrace, while the mother, seated 
in the inn door, a woman of no very pleasing appearance, was swinging the chil- 
dren by the. help of a long cord. Her contemplation of her daughters prevented 
her hearing and seeing that someone had approached her, until suddenly she heard 
a voice say, " You have two pretty children, madame." 

A woman was standing a few paces from her, who also had a child, which she 
was carrying in her arms. She also carried a heavy bag. This woman's child was 
one of the most divine creatures possible to behold ; she was a girl between two- 

and three years of age, and 
could have vied with the twa 
other little ones in the coquet- 
tishness of her dress. 

As for the woman, she was 
young, her hands were rough 
and covered with red spots, 
and her forefinger was hard- 
ened and torn by the needle. 
She had on a brown cloth 
cloak, a cotton gown, and 
heavy shoes. It was Fantine. 
Ten months had .elapsed 
since the " good joke." What 
had taken place during these- 
ten months ? We can guess. 
After desertion, want. Fan- 
tine remained alone when the 
father of her child had gone 
away — alas ! such ruptures are- 
irrevocable. She found her- 
self absolutely isolated ; she 
had lost her habit of working, 
and had gained a taste for 
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UNDER THE GREAT CART 

her height and colossal proportions would 
stroyed her confidence, and pre- 
vented what we have to record. 

The younger woman told 
her story with some modifica- 
tion. She was a work-girl, her 
husband was dead ; she could 
get no work in Paris, and was 
going to seek it in her native 
town. Mother Thenardier un- 
fastened her children, took 
them out of the swing, and 
said, " Play about all three. 
What is the name of your bant- 
ling?" 

"Cosette." 

" How soon the children get 
to know one another, ,, Mother 
Thenardier exclaimed ; " why, 
they might be taken for three 
sisters." 

The word was probably the 
opening which the other moth- 
er had been waiting for ; she 
seized the speaker's hand, 
looked at her fixedly, and said, 

" Will you take charge of 
my child for me ? Look ye, I 
cannot take the child with me 



pleasure. She knew not where to turn. 
She felt vaguely that she was on the eve 
of falling into distress, and gliding into 
worse. The idea occurred to her of re- 
turning to her native town, M. sur'M., 
where someone might know her, and 
give her work ; but she must hide her 
fault. She sold all she possessed, but" 
when she had paid her debts she had 
only about eighty francs left. 

" You have two pretty children, 
madame." 

The mother raised her head, thanked 
the stranger, and bade her sit down. 

" My name is Madame Thenardier," 
the mother of the little ones said ; " we 
keep this inn." 

She was red-headed, thin, angular 
and if she had been standing up, perhaps 
have at once startled the traveller, de- 
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to my town, for when a woman has a baby 
it is hard matter for her to get a situation. 
When I saw your little ones so pretty, so 
clean, and so happy, it gave me a thought. 
I said to myself, ' She is a kind mother/ 
It is true ; they will be three sisters. 
Then it will not be long before I come 
back for my child. I - would pay six 
francs a month." 

Here a man's voice cried from the back 
of the tap-room : " Can't be done under 
seven, and six months paid in advance." 

Fantine agreed, and then extras were named, until the immediate sum de- 
manded amounted to fifty-seven francs, in addition to the little one's fine clothing. 

The captured mouse was very small, but the cat is pleased even with a thin 
mouse. The Thenardiers soon treated the little girl as if they had taken her in 
through charity. She was clothed in rags, and fed upon the leavings with the cat 
and dog. The country people called her " the lark," but this lark did not sing. 
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Chapter VI 

FATHER MADELEINE AND INSPECTOR JAVERT 

From time immemorial M. sur M. had, as a special trade, the imitation of Eng- 
lish jet and German black beads. This trade had hitherto only vegetated, owing 

to the dearness of the material which 
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MONSIEUR MADELEINE 



reacted on the artisan. At the moment 
when Fantine^returned to M. sur M. an 
extraordinary transformation had taken 
place in the production of " black arti- 
cles." "Toward fKe close of i8i5,a man, 
a stranger, had settled in the town, and 
had the idea of substituting in this trade 
gum lac for rosin, and in bracelets, par- 
ticularly, scraps of bent plate for welded 
plate. This slight change was a revolu- 
tion ; it prodigiously reduced the cost 
of the material. In less than three years 
the inventor of this process had become 
rich — which is a good thing, and had 
made all rich about him — which is bet- 
ter. He was a man of about fifty years 
of age, with a preoccupied air, called 
himself Father Madeleine, and was good- 
hearted. That was all that could be 
said of him. In 1820, he was known to 
have a sum of 630,000 francs in Lafitte's 
bank ; but before he put that amount on 
one side he had spent more than a million 
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for the town and the poor. Five years afterward he became mayor of the town. 
The respect felt for him was complete, unanimous, and cordial, and the moment 

arrived in 1821 when the name of the mayor was uttered at M with nearly the 

same accent as " Monseigneur the Bishop " had been said at D in 1815. Every- 
body was willing to accept him as arbiter, and it seemed as if he had the book of 
natural law for his soul. Nevertheless, it often happened that when Monsieur 
Madeleine passed along a 
street, greeted by the 
blessings of all, a tall man, 
dressed in an iron - gray 
great-coat, armed with a 
thick cane, and wearing 
a hat with turned - down 
brim, would turn sharply 
and look after him till he 
disappeared ; folding his 
arms, shaking his head, 
and raising a significant 
grimace, which may be 
translated — "Who is that 
man ? I am certain that I 
have seen him somewhere. 
At any rate, I am not his 
dupe." 

This person, who was 
grave with an almost me- 
nacing gravity, was one of 
those men who, though on- 
ly noticed for a moment, 
preoccupy the observer. 
His name was Javert, and 
he was an Inspector of Po- 
lice. 

Javert was born in pris- 
on, and when he grew up 
he thought he was beyond 
the pale of society. He 
entered the police force, 
got on, and at the age of 
forty was an inspector. In 

his youth he was engaged in the southern bagnes — the great prisons which in 
France followed and replaced the system of the galleys. 

This man was made up of two very simple and relatively excellent feelings, 
which he almost rendered bad by exaggerating them— respect for authority and 
hatred of rebellion ; and in his eyes, robbery, murder, and every crime were only 
forms of rebellion. He enveloped in a species of blind faith everybody in the ser- 
vice of the state, from the prime minister down to the game-keeper. His whole 
life was comprised in the two words, watching and overlooking. Woe to the 
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, wretch who came into his clutches ! he 
would have arrested his father if escap- 
ing from prison, and denounced his 
mother had she broken her ban. And 
he would have done it with that sort 
of inner satisfaction which a sense of 
strict virtue gives. 

One day, however, the strange 
manner with which he regarded the 
manufacturer seemed to produce an 
impression on Monsieur Madeleine, 
arising out a characteristic circumstance. An old cartman, known as Father Fauche- 
levent, was thrown under his own overturned cart by the falling of his horse, and 
was pinned there by the weight of the load. This was crushing him, and no one 
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of the bystanders seemed able to give adequate assistance, when the mayor hap- 
pened to come along. To wait for jack-screws and levers meant death for the old 
man, for the cart was slowly sinking deeper and deeper into the soft earth. 
Monsieur Madeleine offered a great re- - 
ward to anyone who would creep under' 
the cart and raise it with his back, but. 
no one would try the dangerous and ap-; 
parently hopeless task. 

" It is not the good - will they are 
deficient in," a voice cried ; "it is the 
strength." 

Monsieur Madeleine turned and rec- - 
ognized Javert : he had noticed him 
when he came up. Javert continued, — 
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" Monsieur Madeleine, I never knew but one man capable of doing what you 
ask. He was a galley-slave." 

The mayor raised his head, met Javert's falcon eye, and sighed sorrowfully. 
Then, without a word, he fell on his knees and crept under the cart. There was 
a frightful moment of expectation and effort. The peasants gasped and cried 
" Father Madeleine come out." All at once the enormous mass shook, the cart 
slowly rose and the wheels half emerged from the rut. They rushed forward, for 
the devotion of one man 
had restored strength and 
courage to all. The cart 
was lifted by twenty arms, 
and old Fauchelevent was 
saved. Monsieur Madeleine 
rose ; he was livid, although 
dripping with sweat, and 
his face wore a strange ex- 
pression of happy and ce- 
lestial suffering. 

When Fauchelevent got 
well, but proved unable for 
hard work, Monsieur Made- 
leine procured for him a 
situation as gardener at a 
convent in Paris. 

Such was the state of 
the town when Fantine re- 
turned to it. No one re- 
membered her, but luckily 
the door of Monsieur Made- 
leine's factory was like a 
friendly face ; she present- 
ed herself at it, and was ad- 
mitted to the female shop. 
As the trade was quite new 
to Fantine, she was awk- 
ward at it, and earned but 
small wages ; but that was 
enough, for she had solved 
a problem — she was earning 
her livelihood. A taste for work really came back to her ; she bought a looking- 
glass, delighted in seeing in it her youth, her fine hair, and fine teeth ; forgot many 
things, only thought of Cosette, and was almost happy. Not being able to say that 
she was married, she was very careful not to drop a word about her child. At the 
outset, as we have seen, she punctually paid the Thenardiers, and as she could only 
sign her name, she was compelled to employ a public writer. It was noticed that 
she wrote at least twice a month, and busybodies managed to obtain the address. 
In short it became known that Fantine had a child. 

Monsieur Madeleine, however, knew nothing of all this, and Fantine had been 
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more than a year at the factory when one morning the forewoman handed her 
fifty francs in the mayor's name, and told her that she was no longer engaged, 
and had better leave the town — so the mayor said. Crushed by shame more than 
disgrace, she left the factory and returned to her room ; her fault, then, was now 
known to all ? She did not feel the strength in her to say a word ; she was 
advised to see the mayor, but did not dare to do so, and she bowed her head to the 

sentence. 

Fantine tried to get a 
servant's place in town, 
but no one would have any- 
thing to do with her. She 
could not leave because of 
her debts to the furniture 
broker and her landlord. 
She set to work making, 
coarse shirts for the troops, 
and earned at this sixpence 
a day, her daughter cost- 
ing her four pence. Ex- 
cessive labor fatigued her, 
and the little dry cough 
grew worse. 

* This was the beginning 
of the end. It is needless 
to relate the almost in- 
conceivably cruel ways in 
which she was imposed 
upon by the scoundrelly 
Thenardiers, the fearful 
sacrifices she made in an 
effort to satisfy them and 
still retain bare existence, 
the utter failure of her life. 
At last she found herself in 
the police station, at night, 
and sentenced to prison, 
for resenting a fiendish 
trick played upon her in 
the street by a young dan- 
dy. The prospect of her 
fate made her frantic. 
" Six months, six months' imprisonment ! " she cried ; " six months ! and only 
earn seven sous a day ! Why, what will become of Cosette, my child, my child ! 
Why, I owe more than one hundred francs to Thenardier, Monsieur l'lnspector, 
do you know that ? " 

Javert let her talk on — tell of her injuries, her wretched struggle, her child, and 
what would become of it, but he was utterly pitiless. He turned his back, and the 
soldiers seized her arm to take her away to jail. 
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Some minutes previously a man had 
entered unnoticed, and had heard Fan- 
tine's desperate entreaties. It was the 
mayor, and at this moment he emerged 
from the gloom, and said, " Inspector 
Javert, set this woman at liberty." 

Javert felt for a moment as if he 
were going mad. The sentence had 
produced an equally strange effect on 
Fantine. She looked around, and be- 
gan saying in a low voice, as if speak- 
ing to herself, 

" At liberty ! I am to be let go ! 
I shall not be sent to prison for six 
months ! Who said that ? it is impos- 
sible that anyone said it. I must have 
heard badly ; it cannot be that monster 
of a mayor. Was it you, my kind 
Monsieur Javert, who said that I was 
to be set at liberty ? Well, I will tell 
you all about it, and you will let me go. 
That monster of a mayor, that old vil- 
lain of a mayor, is the cause of it all. 
Just imagine, Monsieur Javert, he dis- 
charged me on account of a parcel of 
fools gossiping in the shop. Was not that horrible ! to discharge a poor girl who 
is doing her work fairly ! After that I did not earn enough, and all this misfort- 
une came. As I had my little Cosette, 
I was forced to become a bad woman. 
Indeed, Monsieur Javert, I never did 
any harm purposely." 

All at once she hurriedly repaired 
the disorder in her clothes, and walked 
toward the door. She laid her hand 
upon the hasp ; one step farther, and 
she would be in the street. Up to this 
moment Javert had stood motionless, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. The 
sound of the hasp aroused him. 

" Sergeant," he shouted, " who told 
you to let her go ? " 

" I did," said the mayor. 
Fantine, at the sound of Javert's 
voice, trembled, and let go the hasp. 
At Madeleine's voice she turned, and 
her eye wandered from Madeleine to 
Javert, and back again as each spoke. 
" Monsieur le Maire, that cannot be." 
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TAVERT REFUSES THE MAYOR S HAND 



Monsieur Madeleine folded his 
arms, and declared, in a stern voice 
such as no one had ever heard before : 
" The affair belongs to the borough 
police, and I try it. I order that this 
woman be set at liberty. " 

Javert tried a final effort. " But, 

Monsieur le Maire " 

" Leave the room ! " Monsieur Mad- 
eleine commanded. 

Javert received the blow straight, 
bowed, and went out. Fantine watched him pass by her in a stupor. Then Monsieur 
Madeleine turned to her, and said, in a slow voice : 

" I have heard your story. I knew nothing about what you have said, but I 
believe, I feel, that it is true. I was even ignorant that you had left the factory, 
but why did you not apply to me ? . This is what I will do for you ; I will pay your 
debts and send for your child, or you can go to it. I will give you all the money you 
require, and you will become respectable again in becoming happy. Poor woman ! " 
This was more than poor Fantine could endure. She looked as if stunned at the 
person who was speaking, and could only sob two or three times, " Oh, oh, oh ! " 
Her legs gave way, she fell on her knees before Monsieur Madeleine, and before he 
could prevent it he felt her seize his hand and press her lips to it. Then she fainted. 
Fantine was conveyed to the infirmary and intrusted to the Sisters, who put 
her to bed. A violent fever had broken out. 

Monsieur Madeleine investigated thoroughly and learned all the hideous facts. 
He sent money to the Thenar4iers, who trumped up fictitious bills of arrears, and 
made excuses for neglecting to return Cosette. Meanwhile, he visited Fantine 
daily, comforting her, as best he could, in her extreme anxiety to see her child. 



Chapter VII 

SELF-SACRIFICE 

One morning Monsieur Madeleine was told that Inspector Javert wished to 
speak with him. " Show him in," he commanded. . 

Javert walked a little way into the study, and then halted without a word. A 
physiognomist familiar with 
Javert's nature, aware of his 
secret and old aversion for 
Monsieur Madeleine, and his 
conflict with him about Fan- 
tine, and who regarded Javert 
at this moment, w.ould have 
asked himself, What has hap- 
pened ? 

At length the mayor laid 
down his pen and half turned 
around. "Well, what is the 
matter, Javert ? " 
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" Monsieur le Maire, I have come to request that you will procure my dismissal 
from the service. Six weeks ago, after the scene, about that girl, I was furious and 
denounced you to the Prefect of Police at Paris as an ex-galley slave." 

The mayor turned livid, but Javert, who had not raised his eyes, continued : 

" I thought you were so, and have had these notions for a long time. A resem- 
blance, information you sought at Faverolles, the adventure with old Fauchele- 
vent, your leg which halts a little — and so on. It was very absurd, but I took you 
for a man of the name of 
Jean Valjean — a convict I 
saw twenty years ago at 
the Toulon bagne." 

Monsieur Madeleine en- 
quired with a careless ac- 
cent : " And what was the 
ariswer you received ?" 

" That I was mad ! 
They were right. The real 
Jean Valjean has been 
found." 

The book Monsieur 
Madeleine was holding fell 
from his grasp, he raised 
his head, looked searching- 
ly at Javert, and said, with 
an indescribable accent, 
" Oh ! " 

Javert continued: "The 
facts are as follows : There 
was over at Hilly le Haut 
Cloche a wretched old fel- 
low named Champmathieu, 
who was arrested last au- 
tumn for robbing an or- 
chard, and was locked up in 
Arras. In this prison there 
were three ex-convicts who 
at ouce recognized him as 
Jean Valjean." 

Monsieur Madeleine had 
turned around to his desk again. " Enough, Javert. We are losing time and have 
a deal of work to do — but how long will this trial last ? " 
" Sentence will be passed to-morrow night, at the latest." 
" Very good." And he dismissed Javert. 

The infirmary was managed by a pious nun, Sister Simplice, who nursed Fan- 
tine most affectionately. Monsieur Madeleine went to see the patient this day, for 
he knew she was rapidly sinking, and stayed an hour and a half. Then he pro- 
ceeded to a Fleming named Scaufflaire, and bargained with him for the hire of a 
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THE ARRIVAL AT ARRAS 



horse and light tilbury able to make 
a long journey in very quick time, 
which was ordered to be at his door at 
four o'clock on the next morning. 

The reader has, of course, guessed 
that Monsieur Madeleine is really Jean 
Valjean. We have but little to add to 
what the reader already knows as hav- 
ing happened to him since his advent- 
ure with Little Gervais. From this 
moment, as we have seen, he became 
another, man, and he made himself 
what the bishop wished to make him. 
It was more than a transformation, it 
was a transfiguration ; and, settled at 

M , happy at feeling his conscience 

saddened by the past, and the first 
half of his existence contradicted by the last half, he lived peacefully, reassured 
and trusting, and having but two thoughts— to hide his name and sanctify his life ; 
escape from men and return to God. Still, we are bound to say, nothing like the 

present had before occurred ; 
never had the two ideas which 
governed the unhappy man 
whose sufferings we are de- 
scribing, entered upon so seri- 
ous a struggle. He examined 
his situation, and found it ex- 
traordinary — so extraordinary 
that, in the midst of his reverie, 
through some almost inexplic- 
able impulse of anxiety, he rose 
from his chair and bolted his 
door. When he put in the bolt, 
he thought himself impregnable; 
when . the candle was out, he 
felt himself invisible. He then 
regained his self - possession ; 
and he put his elbow on the 
table, leaned his head on his 
hand, and began thinking in 
the darkness. 

His reverie continued to 
grow clearer, and each moment 
he comprehended his position 
better. There was no necessity 
that he should do anything. 
" Well, what am I afraid of ? " 
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he said to himself. " That Javert, who seemed to have scented 
me, and, by heavens ! had scented me, the frightful dog ever 
making a point at me, is routed, engaged elsewhere, and ab- 
solutely thrown out ! He is henceforth satisfied, he will leave 
me at peace, for he has got his Jean Valjean ! Providence has 
done it all, and apparently decrees it. Have I the right to 
derange what He arranges ? What is that I am going to inter- 
fere in ? It does not concern me. It is settled ; I will let 
matters take their course, and leave the decision to Heaven." 

. . I'll • BKI1HII 

He spoke this in the depths of his conscience, while leaning 
over what might be called his own abyss. He got up from his chair and walked 
about the room. " Come," he said, "I will think no more of it," but he felt, no 

joy. He confessed to himself 
that to allow this mistake of 
destiny and of men to be ac- 
complished, to lend himself to 
it, do nothing, in short, was to 
do everything ; it was a low, 
cowardly, cunning, abject, hid- 
eous crime. " Well," he said, 
" I will make up my mind to 
this. I will do my duty and 
save this man." 

He uttered these words aloud 
without noticing that he had 
raised his voice. He fetched 
his books, verified, and put them 
in order. He threw into the 
fire a number of claims he had 
upon embarrassed tradesmen 
and wrote a letter to the bank- 
er Lafitte. At this moment 
there was a gentle tap at his 
bedroom door ; he shuddered 
from head to foot, and shouted 
in a terrible voice : " Well, 
what is it ? " 

"The tilbury has come, sir — Monsieur Scaufflaire's." There was a lengthened 
silence, during which he stupidly examined the candle-flame, and rolled up some 
of the wax in his fingers. At last he spoke : 

" Say it is quite right, and that I shall be down directly." 
The remainder of this terrible episode need not be lengthened 
out. Monsieur Madeleine, although hindered and tempted by 
what almost seemed providential obstacles, reached Arras on the 
next evening, before sentence had been pronounced upon the 
poor wretch Champmathieu, and made his way into the crowded 
court-room. 

It was a dimly lighted hall, with all the machinery of a 
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criminial trial in operation, the judges sitting at one end of the hall, with a vacant 
look, in shabby gowns ; barristers in all sorts of attitudes ; soldiers with honest, 
hard faces ; old stained wainscoting, tables covered with baize and bearing brass 
candlesticks, while pot-house sconces, producing more smoke than light, hung from 
nails driven into the wall — obscurity, ugliness, sadness. All produced an austere 
and august impression, for the grand human thing called law and the great divine 
thing called justice could be felt in it. 

No one paid any attention to the intruder, for all eyes converged on a single 
point — a wooden bench against 
the wall, where sat a man be- 
tween two gendarmes. This 
man was regarded as himself ; 
and Madeleine fancied that in 
him he really saw himself as he 
was on the day when he entered 
D , full of hatred and con- 
cealing in his mind that hideous 
treasure of frightful thoughts 
which he had spent nineteen 
years in collecting on the pave- 
ment of the Bagne. He said to 
himself with a shudder, " Great 
God, shall I become again like 
that?" He saw all the mon- 
strous aspects of his past reap- 
pear and live again around him. 
All this was yawning before 
him. He felt terrified, closed 
his eyes, and exclaimed in the 
-depths of his mind, " Never ! " 

At length the evidence and 
speeches of the counsel came 
to an end. 

" Ushers," said the presi- 
dent, " produce silence in the 
court ; I am about to sum up." 

At this moment there was 
a movement by the president's 

side, and a voice could be heard exclaiming, " Brevet, Chenildieu, Cochepaille " — 
these were the ex-convict witnesses to the prisoner's identity — " look this way ! " 

All those who heard the voice felt chilled to the heart, for it was so lamentable 
and terrible. All eyes were turned in the direction whence it came. A man 
seated behind the Court had risen, pushed open the gate in the railing before the 
bench, and stepped down. Twenty persons exclaimed simultaneously, — 

" Monsieur Madeleine ! " 

It was he in truth. He held his hat in his hand and his coat was carefully but- 
toned. He was very pale and trembled slightly ; and his hair, which had been gray 
when he arrived at Arras, was now perfectly white — it had turned so within the 
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past hour. Every head was raised, the sensation was indescribable. No one could 
believe this man, who seemed so calm, could have uttered that terrific cry. Monsieur 
Madeleine turned to the jury and to the Court and said, in a gentle voice : 

" Gentlemen, acquit the prisoner. Monsieur le President, have me arrested.. 
The man you are seeking is not he — /am Jean Valjean." 

Not a breath was drawn. All felt that species of religious terror which seizes 
on a crowd when something grand is being accomplished. The president's face, 

however, displayed sym- 
pathy and sorrow. He ex- 
changed a rapid look with 
the public prosecutor, and 
then asked the audience : 
"Is there a medical' 
man present ? If so, we 
beg him to attend Mon- 
sieur Madeleine and re- 
move him to his house." 

The mayor interrupted 
him with an accent full of 
gentleness and authority : 
" I thank you, sir, but I 
am not mad, as you wilt 
soon see. I am telling you- 
the truth. You can seize 
me ; and yet I did my best. 
I wished to get back among 
honest men, but it seems- 
that this is impossible." 

He continued his re- 
marks for some moments,, 
turned to the ex-convicts, 
questioned them, and by 
reviving their recollection 
of incidents of the time- 
when he served with them 
in the bagne, he proved 
his identity to the satis- 
faction of the court. 

No questions were asked 
— no authority interfered. 
The entire crowd understood at once and at a glance, the simple and magnifi- 
cent story of a man who denounced himself in order that another man might not be 
condemned in his place. 

He walked toward the door, and not a voice was raised, not an arm stretched 
forth to prevent him. All fell back, for there was something divine in this incident. 
He walked slowly on, went out, the door was closed, and less than an hour after- 
ward the jury acquitted Champmathieu and he went away more stupefied than, 
before. 
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Monsieur Madeleine 
took a seat beside the 
driver of the mail-cart, ■ 
which left Arras at mid- 
night, and without rest 
hastened back. : 

The mayor posted. the. 
letter he had written to 
the banker, Lafitte, arid 
was about to start on a 
journey to Montfermeil 
to bring Cosette, when 
Javert appeared at the 
hospital, declaring in the 
most brutal manner his in- 
tention to execute on the 
spot the warrant of arrest 
which the court had is- 
sued against Jean Valjean. 

Fantine could under- 
stand nothing of this — 
could only suppose that 
Javert had come to ar- 
rest her. She sprang up 
with shrieks of terror 
only to fall back dead. Jean Valjean laid his hand on that one of Javert's which 
held him, opened it as if it had been a child's hand, and then said to the Inspector : 

" You have killed this woman." 

" Enough of this," Javert shouted furiously. " I am not here to listen to abuse, 
so you can save your breath." 

Jean Valjean took Fantine's head in his hands, laid it on the pillow, and com- 
posed her limbs as a mother might have done to a child. Then he turned to Javert 
with the words — " I am at your service." 




THE ESCAPE FROM THE JAIL 



Javert placed Jean Valjean in the town jail. The arrest produced an extraordinary 
commotion in M , but it is sad to have to say that nearly everybody abandoned 



their benefactor and once admired 




mayor, on hearing that he was an escaped 
, galley-slave. In less than two hours all the 
5? good he had done had been forgotten ; and 
the phantom which had called itself Mon- 
sieur Madeleine speedily faded away. 

Toward midnight, a man strong enough 
to pull the bars from the window of a 
country jail, was making his way through 

the fog, and hurrying away from M 

in the direction of Paris. This man was 
Jean Valjean. 

(To be continued.) 



